CARDE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY tg
Frobisher should allude vaguely to Guinea and the
coal trade. To the present writer it seems obvious that
if Frobisher wanted government assistance for his
scheme, he wasted a valuable opportunity to push his
fortune when carried to London to face the Council.
The fact remains, on consideration, that Captain
Frobisher of the Guinea voyages was a pirate and was
fairly well known in London as the man responsible for
numerous exasperating raids on foreign merchantmen.
Nothing probably infuriated the Queen's advisers more
than to discover, just when they were completing some
astute diplomatic move which would advance English
good will at Madrid, that Frobisher had coolly boarded
a galleon and carried off a few thousand ducats' worth
of cargo. It was not easy to keep such exploits from
the ears of the Spanish ambassador's hundreds of spies.
William Cecil, Lord Burghley and Francis Walsyng-
ham, two experienced and far-seeing statesmen, prob-
ably took the measure of such men as Hawkins and
Frobisher when they came to London on such errands.
It did not require much deep thinking to conclude that
the Queen needed them in her service.
It is only by assuming that Burghley and Walsyng-
ham thought and acted in some such fashion that we can
explain how, two years later, we find Captain Horsey
of the navy writing to Burghley from Portsmouth that
he has "expedited the fitting out of a hulk for M. Fro-
bisher." From now on Frobisher was the Queen's
man, serving her with but little interruption for twenty-
three years. In her employ he developed all his latent
powers of leadership, both naval and military, drawing
from that amazing woman an extraordinary tribute
of personal esteem. For Drake and Raleigh and
Leicester, Elizabeth revealed great affection and even
passionate admiration. She could express a valiant
faith in their high loyalty and desperate courage.